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SONG OF THE VICTORY FLEET 


We'll build and sail ’em—We’ll never fail ’em! 
The Victory Fleet will be complete, we know, 
On every ocean, we'll be in motion, 
The Victory Fleet will soon defeat the foe. 
We'll have a bridge of ships beyond compare, 
We'll soon be able to walk from here to over there. 
The world is cheering! The skies are clearing! 
With the Victory Fleet—Let’s go! 
—Chorus of the song by 
LEONARD WHITCUP, 


first sung on Nat’l. Maritime 
Day, May 22nd. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











Week ago, when the Kharkov drive was only a hint in 
the headlines, we said that if this push succeeded it 
would have portents exceeding anything likely to happen 
in Crimea. That is quite true. But, nevertheless, the 
Kharkov campaign has been heavily overplayed in public 
prints, hungry for heartening news. ‘Timoshenko’s move is 
essentially defensive-——to disorganize Nazi lines and de- 
lay their full-strength offensive. It is important in that 
it demonstrates Russian ability to hold the initiative. 
The losses in manpower and equipment are not crippling 
when viewed against total Nazi strength. The big test—- 
for both sides—is yet to come. 

As to the Crimea: Though reports remain obscure and 
contradictory, it can be safely said that this action, too, 
is indecisive. Remember that the Nazis have held and 
lost Kerch before, and may well do so again. As long as 
Sevastopol and the Black Sea remain Russian, there is 
every reason for optimism. 


SECOND FRONT: Wherever talk of a “second 
front” has bobbed up, heretofore, we have branded it as 
premature and impracticable. Yet the stubborn fact re 
mains that somewhere, at some time, there must be a 
diversional effort of considerable magnitude if this war 
is to be won. We appear to be a good deal closer to that 
effort now than at any time in the past. It seems, how 
ever, that too much emphasis is being placed on the sug 
gestion of a Western front. The Allied effort may well 
be in Africa, Italy or the Middle East. 


| 2 + « — American newspaper men, released 
from internment in Germany and Italy, have 
been prodigal in their filed dispatches, but the 
| net result has added little to our cnlightment 


Virtual prisoners since early December, these 
men probably don’t know much more than we 
| as to actual conditions in the Axis countries, 





TRANSPORTATION: Ciov’t took over airlines to 
assure quick unified action in emergency; reduce com- 
petitive flights; shift planes at will to points of greatest 
need. Succinctly: to provide more elasticity. At the mo 
ment we see nothing presaging similar action for 1ail and 
bus lines, but it is, of course, distinct possibility in war 
time. 

Right now, we do not anticipate nat’l rationing of 
travel in a sense comparable to the rationing of commod 
ities. Doubtless it will be necessary to restrict large-scale 
civilian passenger movements at certain periods and in 
certain areas. Pleasure travel will eventually be cut, 
though we think not too severely this Summer. 

In certain congested areas, such as New York to Wash 
ington, it may be necessary to ration travel on a rated 
basis, with military and vital civilian needs receiving 








prophesies... 


HITLER: A “surprise” move, with stun- 
ning display of strength, will come some 
time before anniversary of Russian invasion. 

TAXES: Approval of greatly increased 
surtaxes in lower brackets by House ways 
and means committee is a long way from 


enactment by body as a whole. We shall 
be mildly surprised if new tax bill is finally 
approved before the Fall elections. 


AGRICULTURE: Begins to look as tiniough 
the President would win a modified victory 
over badly-split farm bloc on his demand 
for free hand in disposing of surplus grains 
under price stabilization program. We for- 
see now that Congress will authorize sale 
of limited quantities corn and wheat at 
about 85 per cent of corn parity. 


preference. On majority of runs, however, most trains 
and some buses still carry empty seats. 

The big question is how much additional burden will 
be thrown on other transportation systems when private 
rubber wears out (late Gallup poll shows 4,400,00u fam 
ilies will have to take cars off road within six months ; 
12,000,000 within a year). While this will tax local 
transportation systems, we think most long-distance auto- 
mobile travel has already been abandoned. The Minne- 
sota Highway Planning Survey has just completed a 
study that lends substance to our view. Analyzing all 
travel on roads and streets within city limits of St. Paul 
end Minneapolis, it was found that 93.6 of vehicles were 
owned in Twin Cities; 2.9 were rural and only 3.5 were 
from other urban areas. 

Steamship travel is virtually out for the duration, ex 
cept for the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, and 
u-boat activity will tend to reduce the latter. 


FAR EAST: Obviously, Japan cannot emulate the 
historic knight who “rode off in all directions at once.” 
Both China and Australia raise the cry of imminent peril. 
It might be logical at this time for Japan to concentrate 
on trying to knock China out of the war, but the rainy 
season may prove an effective deterrent. 


»..— Now that 
it can be told. we 
aren't surprised to a 
learn Doolittle dood at ae tny 


it! Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted’’—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Listen! They’re still applauding!” 
—Last words of Jor Jackson, veteran 
“tramp” actor, who died in the wings 
of a New York theatre after complet- 
ing his act. 

ti ” 

“How would the people at home 
know how we behave in Washington 
if the press were not completely free 
to pan or praise as it sees fit?’’—Rep. 
EARL WILson, Indiana, commenting on 
furore over gasoline rationing. 

“ ” 

“From now on, people are going to 
get hurt, and are going to squawk. 
They will squawk in vain.”— Magazine 
of Wall Street 


“cc ” 


“By next fall, at least fifty per cent 
of the men enrolled in colleges will 
be enlisted members of army and navy 
reserves. Some of the women in col- 
leges will also be reservists. Colleges 
definitely will be on a 12-month year, 
and will have to adjust courses of 
study to the needs of the armed serv- 
ices.”—Dr. Frep KeE.iey, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


oe ” 


“Rationing is producing a nation of 
liars!”—A Springfield, Mass., School 
official, commenting on preponderance 
of B-3 cards m gasoline census. 

Ti ” 

“Gen’l Drum says there will be no 
mass evacuation (of aliens on East 
coast) and Walter Winchell says there 
will be. ‘You pays your money and 
takes your choice.’”—Henry L. Stim- 
son, Sec’y of War. 

“ ” 

“That factory we smashed the other 
day—tI am its principal shareholder.” 
Comment of a Free French flyer, oper- 
ating with the RAF on raids over 
France. 


you on that?” 





“No tires at all will be released aft- 
er June 1 to any one who abuses those 
he now has in use.”—From an amend- 
ment of U. S. Tire Rationing regula- 
tions. 

“ ” 

“I'd like to hear fewer arguments 
about democracy—and more bands.” 
—Howarp Vincent O’Brien, Chicago 
Daily News. 

ty ” 

“One hundred million dollars a year 
is a tidy sum, and we can use it.”— 
HENRY MokGentuav, Sec’y of Treas- 
ury, commenting on plan for $5 mini- 
mum tax on all who file income re- 
turns. 


“ ” 


“Present conditions are building up 
for a Third World War on racial lines, 
very likely ‘with the Germans on the 
side of the Anglo-Saxons, against the 
vast yellow and black populations.” 
—Lin YvutancG, Chinese author, in a 
statement to the League for Industrial 
Democracy. 


“ce ” 


“| doan theenk | weel be so hot on 
thees program. Hones’, I’m drag 
down so low that when | jus’ walk, 
the ants bite me where | sit down.” 
—LvUPE VALEZ, when asked to appear 
on a certain benefit program. 


“I’m going to run for Congress when 
this war is over, and keep on running 
till | get there. When I’m there Pll 
spend all my time seeing to it that 
we never again let another nation’s 
air force get ahead of ours.”—An Un- 
named Texas soldier, who saw service 
in Java. 

ii) ” 

“The law against head-hunting in 
the islands was repealed shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, and Filipinos recently 
have been observed with heads of Jap 
soldiers on their spears.”—JosEe Pt- 
ATos, Philippine educator, addressing 
American luncheon clubs. 





A German diplomat, in the re- 
cent exchange of nationals, solemn- 
ly assured a waiting American that 
“things are going to pot in your 
country. A man can no longer have 
cuffs on his trousers. It’s an intol- 
erable situation undoubtedly breed- 
ing revolution.” 

_ When he gets back to Germany 
he will learn that there a tattered 
citizen gets neither cuffs nor pants! 











“When the doorbell in America 
rings in the morning at 6 o’clock, | 
know it’s the milkman, and not the 
Gestapo.”—Private Morris KasseE., Po- 
lish refugee, celebrating ‘“I-am-an- 
American” Day in U. S. Army. 

“e ” 

“The District of Columbia, in pro- 
portion to population, has more per- 
sons in mental hospitals than any 
state in the Union.”—Dr. WINIFRED 
OvERHOLSER, Sup’t St. Elizabeth's hos- 
pital, Washington. 

oe > 

“For an actress, the curtain is 

always up.”—GERTRUDE LAWRENCE.. 
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AIR RAID WARDENS 

Who are the Air Raid Wardens? 
They're the butchers, the bankers, the 
wisdom-tooth yankers . . . the tycoon 
in the upper-air pent house and the 
coloratura with the sub-sidewalk flat. 

., The man next door, and the lady 
you used to see walking her schnauzer. 
The shadowy neighborhood figures 
have at last taken on a reality for 
each other, become friends, and 
brought the spirit of the small town 
into the streets of the city.—“Neigh- 
bors on Guard,” Harper's Bazaar, 5-'42. 


AVIATION 

The generals and admirals of 1926 
were convinced that Gen’'l. Mitchell 
was a visionary. They were fatally 
mistaken. . . . Today the same thing 
is happening in the carriage of cargo 
by air that happened in the case of 
combat in the air. Command of the 
air is not in itself enough for the 
United States. We also must aim at 
the command of transportation. For 
this it is not sufficient to have cargo 
ships on the sea; we must also have 
cargo ships over the sea.—GROVER 
Loeninc, “Ships Over the Sea,” For- 
eign Affairs, 4-42. 

ct) ” 

For the cost of an ocean liner of 
the Queen Elizabeth class, it would 
be possible to build enough long- 
range aircraft to operate trans-atlan- 
tic schedules hourly in each direction 
from 9 o'clock in the morning to 10 
o'clock at night. That fleet, operating 
on such schedules could accomodate 
approximately one-half the normal 
flow of Atlantic business prior to the 
war.—-W. A. Parrerson, President, 
United Air Lines, addressing Invest 
ment Bankers Ass'n at Chicago. 


CIVILIZATION 

Civilization has not taken a fall 
because it stepped on something 
slimy. But something slimy was 
present because civilization had _ be- 
gun to rot.—Hersert Acar, Editor, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


CREDIT 


A manufacturer of phonographs 
has discovered a truly psychologic 
plan for telling in advance which in- 
dividuals can be depended upon to be- 
have honestly. His scheme is to send 
a phonograph on credit only to those 
prospects who will give their phy- 
sician’s name as a reference. Any man 
who is willing to comply is not likely 
to owe his physician any money. 
Chances are good that he is a good 
credit risk.—Victor News, 4-42. 





Those X-Cards 
By RayMonpD CLAPPER 

On the day it was announced that 
steel would replace rubber on future 
tank treads, at a sacrifice of 10 per 
cent in speed, senators and represen- 
tatives were staging an obscene spec- 
tacle in demanding the right to unlim- 
ited use of their automobiles. I have 
sympathy with the need of these men 
to get around and am less inclined to 
question the mileage than I am the 
spirit—the selfish, obstructive spirit— 
they display in claiming unlimited 
privileges. Fortunately, they are be- 
ing so stupid in this that a number 
of them are apt to pay for it dearly 
at the hands of indignant voters. We'll 
find out that some of them are not 
essential gasoline users after all. 


The very men to whom the whole 
country looks to set an example and 
to encourage the public to accept the 
personal inconveniences needed to 
help win this war are doing exactly 
the reverse. Instead of trying to co- 
operate they are cackling like wet 
hens to hold their special privilege. 

They are handing out personal 
abuse to rationing officials and are de- 
nouncing the press for reporting the 
fact that they are chiseling unlimited 
gasoline cards. They are claiming 
that the press and the officials are 
trying to destroy congress. Then sen- 
ate majority leader Barkley, instead 
of appealing to his colleagues to help 
save gasoline, flies into a rage when 
Senator Downey, of California, asks 
the senators to waive their rights and 
restrict the use of gasoline. 

The attitude of these,senators and 
representatives makes one’s blood 
boil. But more than that, it makes 
you solemnly wonder for the future of 
congress. Popular resentment (against 
the pension grab last winter) was so 
strong that some members already 
have been defeated on the issue. More 


are likely to bite the dust by this stu- 
pid conduct with regard to the gaso- 
line ration.—Condensed from Mr. 
Clapper’s daily feature, Washington. 


CRUELTY-—Nazi 


The Countess Waldeck, author of 
Athene Palace, to!d this story recently 
—of the period shortly after the Nazis 
had taken control of Rumania. The 
Countess asked a Nazi official: “Why 
doesn’t Hitler seize Rumania out- 
right?” ... “You do not understand 
Der Fuehrer’s technique,” replied the 
Nazi. “I will tell you a story to illus- 
trate it: Hitler, Petain and Churchill 
saw a goldfish in a bowl and each 
coveted it. Churchill tried to lasso 
the fish with his watch chain. Petain 
conceded defeat and wouldn’t try. But 
Hitler drained all the water out of 
the bowl and put the fish in his hand 
—letting it toss and wriggle, hope- 
lessly. Churchill asked: ‘Why not fry 
him now?’ .. . ‘Oh, no,’ answered Hit- 
ler. ‘He didn’t ask me to.’ ”’—LEonarpD 
Lyons, in his Syndicated Feature. 





Bonds vs. Bondage 

“Look here, John, here’s a_ pic- 
ture of a sofa that was just like 
the new cne we planned to buy.” 

“What do you mean, ‘was’?” asks 
husband John, coming to look over 
Winifred’s shoulder, 

The photograph answers his 
question. It shows one of those 
London houses sliced down the 
middle by Jerry’s bombs. On an ex- 
posed second floor stands what is 
left of a comfortable piece of furni- 
ture with “period touches” that 
would harmonize perfectly with 
John and Winifred’s home. 

“Hmm,” John muses, “it makes 
you wonder whether to put your 
money into things that can be 
blown sky high, doesn’t it?” 

“Especially,” adds Winifred, 
“when you can put it into some- 
thing that might prevent whatever 
useful things you and your neigh- 
bors have from being endangered.” 

“For instance, into——?” 

“For instance, into United States 
war bonds!"—From an _ Editorial 
in Christian Science Monitor. 














DRINK—Drinking 

An early freeze-up last fall caughi 
the last Yukon down-river boat with 
liquor supplies for the town of Nu- 
lato, Alaska. A visitor reports: 

“The church is full on Sunday. It 
used to be that the minister would 
have nobody in church but himself. 
The jail was empty this winter for 
the first time in years. And when it 
came time to renew liquor licenses, 
a majority of the natives petitioned 
for prohibition.”—AP dispatch. 


— at 
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FREEDOM 


We have our stooges and sixth col- 
umnists. But it is also true that hon- 
est, patriotic freemen, in the exercise 
of their duty as patriots and as free- 
men, are bound now and then to say 
things which will be read with pleas- 
ure by Hitler. Well, let him. It is the 
inescapable price we pay for being 
free. Over there in Naziland the peo- 
ple don’t say things that are read 
with pleasure in the United States— 
for the very good reason that Hitler’s 
subjects are not allowed to say any- 
thing. They do not talk like sixth 
cclumnists because they are dumb 
slaves—An Editorial in New York 
Times, 5-10-42, 





We can because we must 
Grinds us men to dust; 

We must because we can 
Awakes the God in man. 
Quoted by Frep S. DuNHAM, 
Education, 4-'42, 














LIFE—And Youth 


Our society lives in the illusion that 
man lives forever. Thus do we govern 
our behavior. No one grows old. Our 
soldiers are “our boys,” our women 
are all “girls.” An American child is 
protected against every real experi- 
ence. When Grandmother dies, he is 
told that “Grandma has gone away,” 
in the hope that he will just slowly 
cease to notice her absence. The facts 
of advancing age are covered with hair 
dyes, massages, and face-lifting oper- 
ations, All love belongs to youth and 
the erotic ideal for a middle-aged au- 
dience remains a girl of eighteen 
weighing just so much. Our ceme- 
teries are parks, and the most mod- 
ern ones have no individual graves. 
In Los Angeles the “mortician” pro- 
fession has managed to make a ceme- 
tery with the atmosphere of a revue 
stage. Nobody wears mourning.— 
DorotHy THompson, “The Theater, A 
Comment On America,” Tomorrow, 
5-42. 


MOTION PICTURES 

The $5,000 ceiling for sets and ma- 
terials that the gov’t has put on mov- 
ies, takes the industry right back 
where it started. But Hollywood has 
accepted it with a sense of humor. It 
makes the old remark of the Stern 
brothers—the first movie gag—very 
timely. When the director wanted to 
build a swanky set, the Sterns de- 
clared, “A rock’s a rock and a tree’s 
a tree. We’ll shoot it in Griffith park.” 
—Sipney Skousky, in his column, 
Skolsky’s Hollywood. 


“Only God Can Help Us Now!” 


By GEORGE WELLER 

“T’'ll bet you boys can’t guess where 
I’m going.” 

The army officer, just back from 
Bataan, had stepped from his first 
bath in four months. “I’m going to 
church” he said, “for the first time in 
20 years.” 

The officer's announcement caused 
somewhat less astonishment than it 
would have two months ago. We now 
observe that outcoming officers bring 
with them something less tangible 
than their notebooks of military intel- 
ligence. It is a marked enhancement 
of interest in religion. 

It is noteworthy that in a world 
dominated by production indexes and 
geographical strategy, men who have 
undergone the experience of battle 
have found themselves increasingly 
turning to God for consolation. It is 
interesting to see, here in Australia, 
this increased devotion meeting the 
tides of incoming troops who cannot 
but partake of the spirit derived from 
the Americans’ ordeal in the Philip- 
pines and Java. 

Describing conditions on Bataan, 
the officer referred to above said that 
he believed this surge of religious 
feeling dated from the Japanese 
bombing of Hospital No. 1. There were 
profuse Japanese apologies for this 
outrage. But four days later the 


heavy raid upon the same hospital, 
with tragic success. “When we saw 
what happened there” the officer re- 
lated “we knew henceforward only 
God could protect us.” 

Services, which had been held until 
then py Chaplain William A. Dawson, 
a Baptist minister, had only been vis- 
ited by a handful, but the number in- 


creased daily. After the hospital 
bombing, the chapel was crowded. 
There were many new baptisms 


among all faiths. 


Increased interest in religion is ap- 
parent, too, in the rear of the war 
zone. Among many places of worship 
in western Australia, regularly visited 
by Americans, is the church known to 
Australians as “Mae West’s church.” 
This church (St. Columbia) derives its 
nickname from an _ experience the 
Australian pastor had when he tem- 
porarily held a small pastorate near 
Hollywood. 

Observing an opulent woman wor- 
shiper, frequently seen at prayer 
alone, the clergyman made her ac- 
quaintance. When he expressed his 
desire to build a church in western 
Australia, with the California church 
as a model, the unknown woman of- 
fered to help him financially, only 
later revealing herself as the actress. 











—Condensed from a dispatch pub- 
Japanese launched an extremely lished in Chicago Daily News. 
MUSIC—in Wartime making this year we have saved 


“An Englishman will not weep over 
his personal sorrow, but he will weep 
for the sorrow of the nation. Music 
has suddenly become the expression 
of that feeling to the ordinary Eng- 
lishman.”’—Quotation attributed to 
Dr, Malcolm Sargeant, conductor of 
the London Philharmonic. — “ADEL- 
pui,”’. London Calling,” in The Finan- 
cial Post, Canada. 


PRODUCTION—for War 

For every 24 autos we are not mak- 
ing this year we have saved steel 
and rubber enough for a single 27- 
ton medium .tank. 

For each automobile we are not 
making this year we have saved 
enough tin to coat 1,000 cans in which 
to put food for soldiers and sailors. 

For every 700 automobiles we are 
not making this year we have saved 
enough aluminum to make one fighter 
plane. 


For each automobile we are not 


enough nickel to make 100 pounds of 
nickel steel for armor plate, projec- 
tiles and armorpiercing bullets. 

For every automobile that isn’t 
made this year we will have saved 
great quantities of steel, nickel, rub- 
ber, chrome, zinc, copper, tin, alum- 
inum and other materials—saved 
them to make weapons to help win 
the war.—Jobber Topics, 5-'42. 


SPEECH 


The human voice carries best when 
sounds are produced from the chest. 

Here’s good exercise to improve 
your diction: Cut a piece of wood 
about 1” long %” thick, with a notch 
at top and bottom. Hold it between 
upper and lower teeth so your jaw 
can’t move freely. Now, start reading 
aloud. At first you'll find it difficult, 
but a little practice will enable you 
to speak distinctly. Warning: take 
gag out before you go to bed—or make 
your next after-dinner speech!—Fu- 
ture, 3-42. 
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News of the New 





ERSATZ: In New York this week 
more than 100 companies combined to 
put on an “ingenuity” show, to dem- 
onstrate how they are getting around 
raw material shortages brought on by 
war. Included were: a new wool-like 
cloth made of soy beans; a “victory” 
electric fan with blades of fiber in- 


stead of aluminum; cord wire of sil- 
ver instead of copper. Glass, wood 
and plastics substituted heavily for 


rubber, wool and metal. 
“ ” 

INSULATION: Among interesting 
developments of war time is marked 
improvement in insulating materials. 
Silica aerogel—described by some as 
“puffed-up sand’—now being used to 
eliminate gloss in camouflage paints, 
promises to reduce thickness of fut- 
ture refrigerator walls by half. Thus, 
more refrigerating area in same space. 

Another related insulating material 
is Arizona rock glass, called Perlite, 
which is already replacing war-scarce 
ground cork, and weighs 20 per cent 
less per cubic foot. 

oe ” 

INVENTION: There’s a new sun- 
lamp bulb which requires no metal 
stand. It has its own reflector inside. 
Screws into any lamp sccket. 

An electrically-lighted walking 
stick for blackouts is another inno- 
vation. Small light hidden in the plas- 
tic handle, points downward. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Vaccine against tuber- 
culosis dates back a dozen years. But 
this week, for first time, Dr. Sol Ro- 
senthal, U. of Ill. College of Medicine, 
made definite statement that chil- 
dren can be vaccinated successfully 
against the disease. Result of 8 yrs. 
experience with 1,000 children. 

ity ” 

PROCESSES: The Meat Institute, 
working with Dep’t of Agriculture, has 
developed process of dehydrating beef, 
badly needed by our European allies. 
Method is secret. 

it) ” 

RUBBER: A West Va., dentist— 
Dr. Glenn L. Casto—has developed a 
process for making a rubber substi- 
tute from natural gas, coal, wood and 
grain. Gov't is much interested and 
laboratory tests are now under way. 
A tire of the material is said to be 
ho'ding up well. This is not a syn- 
thetic rubber, but a product with phys- 
ical properties akin to crude rubber, 
while differing from it in chemical 
properties. 


STANDARDS~—lIllogical 


Grampa Hicks lived in a palmetto- 
log shack at the edge of Cross Creek. 
.. . He existed by the iliegal trapping 
of fish in Orange lake and by renting 
other men’s rowboats, without per- 
mission, to fishermen from Jackson- 
ville. If a customer’s outboard motor 
lacked gas, he shuffled mysteriously to 
the other side of the bridge across 
the Creek, where lay beached other 
boats and motors, and returned with 
fuel. If catfish were scarce cn his own 
lines, he ran the other fellow’s. 

Man's law is one thing, God’s an- 
other, 

One Sunday morning we 
Grandpa to go fishing 


asked 
with us. He 


knew where the bream were biting 
and we had had no luck for weeks. 
He spat. 

“I don’t fish on Sundays,” he said 


haughtily. “I wa'n’t raised up thata 
way.”—MarsorieE KInNAN RAWLINGS, 
Cross Creek, (Scribner's, $2.50). 





God’s War 

Joe, you have named the 
I don’t think you knew 
That you were naming the war, 
But you named it. 
You named it when you said, 
“We are going to win 
Because we are on God's 
You were right, Joe, 
And you have named the war. 
This is God’s War. 

—Caru. Boyer, “Joe Louis Named 
The War,” Collier's, 5-16-42. 


war. 


side.” 











SYMPATHY 

As a schoolboy, Sir Walter Scott 
was far from being a brilliant scholar; 
in fact he lingered dangerously near 
the foot of his class. 

One day long after he had become 
famous, he made a surprise visit to 
kis old school. The teacher tried to 
make a good impression, putting her 
brightest pupils through the paces; 
but the effect was somewhat marred 
by a small boy who sat disconsolately 
in the corner. He wore a dunce cap! 

Sir Walter tried to give his com- 
plete attention to the star perform- 
ance being given but his attention 
kept wandering again and again to 
the unhappy lad in the corner. When, 
at length, the exhibition was finished, 
the author hastened to the boy, took 
his hand and said with great kind- 
ness, “My good fellow, I know just 
how you feel. Here’s a crown for keep- 
ing my place warm.”’—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Con fidgnti: ly 





sale of 


Production and 
helmets for civilians was barred this 


protective 


week by WPB, in move to conserve 
critical materials. Puts end to lucra- 
tive item offered by Coast dep’t stores. 

. . Note on gas-mask situation: Con- 
gress, last Feb., appropriated $29,000,- 
000 to provide masks for civilians. 
Members now urge action. Don’t buy 
untested gas-masks. Gov't will pro- 
vide adequate masks for public pro- 
tection where and when needed. 

The Donovan and Rockefeller offices 
are asking gov't to lease all short- 
wave radio time or take over stations 
outright. . . Last report we had from 
our Private Snooper, OPM publicity 
mailing list still carried name of Japa- 
nese Embassy in Washington. 

Moonshining, we hear, may survive 
sugar shortage. Word is that boys of 
the backwoods will use sorghum, 
home-grown sugar cane or commer- 
cial molasses. . . By the way, that ad- 
vice to housewives to use saccharin 
for sweetening is n. g. It’s even 
scarcer than sugar! We've been ex- 
pecting something like this: A Seattle 
family must go 60 days without sugar. 
The baby ate mama’s stamps and ra- 
tioning board won't issue dupiicates. 

Educators are saying that by end 
of 1943, if war continues, half our 
rural schools will be closed at least 
part time because of teacher shortage. 

Policeman’s lot is not a happy 
one; in fact, jobs on the force have 
had so little appeal of late that Kansas 
City has had to run classified ads to 
augment force. (Detroit, too. adver- 
tised for police months ago). 

Eighteen eastern railroads. an- 
nounced this week a discount of 10 
percent on dining car meals to mem- 
bers of armed forces traveling at 
their own expense. Seven out of 
every 10 service men see their first 
stage shows in army or navy camps. 

Don’t worry about spices. The 
important ones (except pepper and 
cinnamon) are grown in this hemis- 
phere. Of the latter, according to 
American Spice Trade Ass’n, we have 
several years’ supply. 
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W AR—Bombing 

To kill a man it is not necessary to 
1iddle every inch of his body with 
bulicts—it is enough to pierce his 
heart cr his brain. With a nation, 
similarly, it is enough to strike ef- 
fectively at its vital organs: indus- 
tiial centers, utilities, communica- 
tions, etc, One of Hitler’s prime mis- 
takes was his concentration on Lon- 
den and other population targets. Had 
the same striking force been more 
carefully planned and directed against 
the sources of life and labor on the 


Islands, England might have been 
knocked out.—ALEXANDER P. DE SEv- 
ERSKY, “How Will We be Bombed?” 


Town & Country, 4-742. 





Subs for Sugar 

Did you say you couldn’t buy any 
more sugar this week? 

With every 11 pounds of apples 
you get one pound of sugar. The 
same goes for oranges. Or you can 
buy an equal amount in 12 pounds 
of raspberries or 13 of carrots. 

Five pounds of chili sauce will 
get you your pound of sugar and 
so will on!y a pound and a half 
of sorghum. But it will take 81 
pounds of asparagus, 250 pounds 
of rhubarb, or 590 of kale (cab- 
bage). 

Besides all this, the chemist re- 
lates that much of the starch you 
buy is converted into sugar before 
it is absorbed into the body cells. 
So you can add potatoes and bread 
to your sugar purchases. 

Even if your coffee is nct so 
sweet these days, you're really not 
facing sugar starvation.—RiIcnHarpD 
A. Trump, Des Moines Register. 











WEDDING—Gifts 

Some of these days I will find the 
perfect Wedding Present — price 
about $4.95—beauty unlimited and 
utility unquestioned. Then all my re- 
maining days will be spent in peace, 
and even the Wedding months of May 
and June will hold no terrors for me. 
—~KATHARINE Brusn, in her syndi- 
eated feature, Out of My Mind. 


YOUTH 


Youth is a world in miniature; 
bounded on the north by a thin sub- 
stance called the skull bone; on the 
south by twin bits of shoe leather, 
and on the east and west by the out- 
stretched fingertips of expectation and 
hope.—Henry W. Prentiss, “The Per- 
fect Teacher,” Journal of Education, 
4-42. 


merican NYA AAG 


From England to America 
in Wartime 


By Marcel WALLENSTEIN 


Mr, Wailenstein is London corre- 
spondent for the Kansas City Star. He 
recently returned to his home in that 
city for a brief holiday, and here re- 
cords a few of his sensations and ob- 
servations on the American Scene aft- 
er an absence of nearly three years. 


“I wish you could have seen it first 
in peacetime” the vice-president of 
Press Wireless was saying to his 
bride as the clipper’s shadow moved 
over Long Island flats. “It will be dif- 
ferent now.” 


You, too, felt it would be different 
when an army officer, and then a navy 
officer asked you a few questions. You 
had somehow expected more questions, 
a more rigid examination. You waited 
in a room where they gave you coffee 
and sold newspapers and chewing gum 
and an amazing variety of candy and 
popcorn; nuts came out of machines 
when you put a nickel in the slot. 


You drove across the Triborough 
bridge. . . Flags were flying from 
nearly every building. There were 


not many uniforms in the street. Shop 
windows stuffed with beautiful things 
to buy. Glistening paint flashed from 
a thousand moving cars. Nothing like 
the diminished traffic cf London. 


They remembered you at the Ritz. 
You had a shower with lashings of 
soap, a great luxury, and called the 
valet who looked at your shabby 
clothes with sympathy. He would do 
the best he could with the suit; the 
underwear, socks and pajamas would 
zo to the trash can. 


You went to dinner in a place where 
they exhibited carcasses of beef. They 
advertised 16-oz. steaks. There was 
enough beef on the table for 4 persons 
to fill the meat ration of 20 in England 
for a week. Giant baked potatoes... 
Butter in unlimited quantities. The 
butter tasted strange. You couldn't 
eat it. Nearly three years of margar- 
ine had destroyed your taste for but- 
ter. Salads containing an undreamed 
of variety of ingredients. Fresh straw- 
berries! Cream in your coffee instead 
of a few drops of skimmed milk. 





People at neighboring tables were 
talking about a horse race in Ken- 
tucky. Someone pointed out a shriv- 
eled little man. A _ national hero. 
Maybe he had been at Pearl Harbor 
or on Bataan? He was a jockey. 


In London people skimped on every- 
thing, cleaned their plates. Every 
scrap of paper, cloth, metal was saved. 
It was illegal to burn an old news- 
paper or envelope, or throw away a 
bus ticket. 


They were hungry and 
France, Belgium, Norway; 
the streets in Athens. 
carrying babies with hunger-bloated 
stomachs stopped strangers and 
begged, “For the love of Christ, a crust 
of bread!” ... 


thin in 
dying in 
Madrid women, 


ti % 
In the women’s bar, the cocktail 
hour brought a brittle, chattering 
throng. Perfume, furs, jewels, the 


new fashions now designed in Ameri- 
ca. Ice tinkling in glass, mint sprigs. 
Scotch whisky that couldn’t be bought 
for love or money in Scotland. 


A woman drained her drink, ordered 
another, nibbled at a grain of buttered 
popcorn and said, “It’s wartime and 
we must all make sacrifices. Every- 
body should give up something.” 


The bride from London was a little 
stupefied with the abundance. Every- 
one she met asked politely of London; 
everyone had questions, few had an- 
swers about the American war effort. 
Her husband was inclined to be bitter. 


“What this town needs” he said “is 
a few bombs. Just a few would help. 
A few of these glittering towers 
sliding into the streets, a few dead 
children buried under schoolhouses... 
I’m afraid it will take something of 
the kind!” .. 


ce ” 


Kansas City! Home again! A friend 
came thru the glass doors, gripped 
your hand and said “Good morning.” 
You drove south, past the Memorial 
of that other war. In Europe they 
carved the names of the dead on the 
walls of such places. There was room 
here for so many names. The long 
night was just beginning.—Condensed 
from the Kansas City Star. 
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Epitaphs of the War 


By Rupyarp KIpLine 





So readily do we think of Kipling 
as bard of the far-flung battle-line; 
pilgrim on the Road to Mandalay, 
that it comes as something of a shock 
to recall he lived—and wrote—thru 
the World War. These selected Epi- 
taphs were inspired by random inci- 
dents of that period. Mr. Kipling died 
in England, in 1936. 





Batteries Out of Ammunition 
If any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holi- 
day. 
“ ” 


Bombed in London 


On land and sea I strove with anxious 
care 

To escape ccnscription. It was in the 
air! 


A Son 
My son was killed while laughing at 
some jest. I would I knew 
What it was, and it might serve me 
in a time when jests are few. 


An Only Son 


I have slain none except my Mother. 
She 

(Blessing her slayer) died of grief 
for me. 


The Bridegroom 


Call me false, beloved, 

If, from thy scarce-knewn breast 
So little time removed, 

In other arms I rest. 


For this more ancient bride, 
Whom coldly I embrace, 

Was constantly at my side 
Before I saw thy face. 


Our marriage, often set 
By miracle delayed— 

At last is consummate, 
And cannot be unmade. 


Live, then whom Life shall cure, 
Almost of Memory 

And leave us to endure 
Its immortality. 


(so0d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“IT LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Furron J. Suen 


Roman Catholic priest, 
writer, educator 

After broadcasting a sermon 
some years ago, I received a tele- 
phone call from a lady in Wash- 
ington. 

“Young man, do you accept 
criticisms of your sermons?” 

“Most certainly,” I replied, “ut 
not anonymous ones.” 

So she told me her name and 
continued, “I found the end of 
your last Sunday's sermon very 
common.” 

“Madam,” I said, “I thought it 
was common myself.” 

“I thought it was very ordi- 
nary.” 

I agreed that I thought it was 
very ordinary too. 

“This is no joking matter,” she 
stated. “I am very serious. The 
ending was positively vulgar.” 

I asked her if I might repeat 
the last paragraph for her and let 
her tell me what was vulgar in 
it. I was talking that particular 
Sunday on the Incarnation and 
the last paragraph was _ this: 
“There are substitutes offered for 
the Incarnation, but all of them 
leave the heart cold. Now we are 
asked to prostrate ourselves be- 
fore the cosmces and adore the 
universe. Man cannot love the 
cosmos; man cannot adore the 
universe; man never has, never 
will and never can love anything 
he cannot get his arms around, 
and the cosmos is too big and too 
bulky. That is why the immense 
God became a Babe—in order that 
we might encircle Him with our 
arms.” 

“Was that it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and do 
you mean to tell me, young man, 
that I cannot love anyone unless 
I can get my arms around them?” 

I replied, “Madam, that is not 
my problem; that’s yours.” 


Here is the latest army joke, which 
may not be appreciated except by sol- 
diers. 

The quarter-master sergeant was 
equipping a new recruit with battle 
dress. The trousers fitted perfectly, 
the tunic might have been made for 
him in Saville Row, the cap was just 
right. 

“Lor love a duck!” exclaimed the 
sergeant, “you must be deformed.”’— 
The Financial Post. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Any resemblance of the city of 
Hamburg to a_ steak of the same 
name is purely a _ coincidence ar- 
ranged by the RAF — Sen. Soaper. 

“ee ” 

We ought to occupy Martinique. 
You don’t own your house if you 
don’t own the doorsteps.—ArTUUR 
(“Bugs”) Barr. 

ce ” 

A woman’s fondest wish is to be 
weighed and found wanting.— 
Kreolite News. 

“ ” 

Democracy is a land of freedom 
and privilege—but we lock up our 
new bicycle nights.—London (Ont.) 
Free Press. 











A comedian came on the stage in 
Berlin weeping and ejaculating. 

“We are deprived of this and of 
that, no butter, no coffee, no soap, and 
all on. account of that hound.” 

During the shocked silence that 
followed, in rushed the Gestapo and 
hustled him off to the nearest police 
station. The comedian protested 
violently and said the police had 
made a mistake. 

“Of course,” he said, “I only had 
Churchill in mind, but who were you 
thinking of?”—The Financial Post, 
Canada. 

“ ” 

Bess: Jack said he worships the 
ground I walk on. 

Tess: But is he willing to put a 
ceiling over you?—Buffalo Courier- 
Express. 








